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CHAPTER DC 


RSLAIIOHS BSTWEES SSCHEI IKTELLItSKCS AKC SSCHSE CSPESATiaHS 

The collection of eecren intelligence la clcaolj- related to the conduct 
of aecret oporatlona In support of national policy. These operations. Includ- 
ing covert psychological vsrfar©, clandestine political. activity, sabotage and 
guerrilla activity, have alvays been the companions of secret intelligence. 
The tvo activities support each other and can be disassociated only to the 

detriinsnt o^both- Effective secret intelligence is a prereq^uislte to sound 

I 

secret operations and, where security conaiderationa permit, channels for 
secret Intelligence may also serve secret operations. On the other hand, al- 
though the acquisition of intelligence is not the liciieaiate objective of secret 
operations, the latter may prove to be a most prod.'ucti'Te aoiaree. of intelligence. 

It was ijecRuse of cur views on the intimate relationship between these 
two activities that we subiaittod ova: Interim Report Mo, 2, dated Kay 13, 19VS, 
"Relations Bejtween Secret Operations and Secret Intolligence," which was a 
■' ll- ;-’nt on pi-|jpo.?iils, then bafore the National Security Council, for the ini- 
tiation of a pi'ogrsa of secret operations. In that report vs made the foLlov- 
•na observations: 

..I 

C,,:.r.‘.tlor^ and his staff should have intimate knowledge of what Is being 
dina In the field of secret intelligence and access to all the facilities 
which r^y be built up thro-jgh a properly constituted secret intollleoncs 
r.'.twork, I Siaoret cporatlciuj, pai'tioulorly through support of resietiioca 
'' important sources of y«crot Intelligence, 

--■•i Iho infomfition gainod from secret intelligence must immediately be 
p-t to U50 in guiding and directing secret operations. In many oases it 
io r-3cesBary to determine whether a partiCvtLar agent or chain should 
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prticftriLj 'bp used: for secret intelLlger^a or for secret operations^ be- 
cause, the attenpt to press both uses nay endanger the security of each. 


Unless the perso:inal for both operations is under 
in. Washington,, even though a measure of insulation 
Is provided in the field, there la likely to be overlapping of activities , 
and fiKCtipna la critical areas vhlch will ia^iei-il security. 


"The Mliei erpsrlence In the carrying out of secret operations and 
secret intelligence during the last war has pointedupthe close relation- 
ship of the two activities. The Brltiah, for erampla, who had separata 
eyatess during the war, have tiov cone around., to the view that secret in- 
talllgenee |and secret operations should be carried out under a single 
operaticnal head end have reorganized their se^ices accordingly. ” 


THS 0?7ICS Or'TOLtCT COOEDIKATIW 

The National Seeurity Council In creating within the Central Intelligence 
Agency, In 'accordance with Section 102 (d) (5) of the National. Security Act, 
the Office of Special Projects (now known as t.he. Office of Policy Coordination)_ 
recognized these' views to the extent that both secret intelligence and secret 


operations were' included within the same organization. However, thie action 


did not go as fiar as we bad recommended, with the result that the Office of 
Policy Coordination (secret operations) and the Office of Special Operations 
(secret intelligence) are not bound together by any special relationship and 
operate as entirely separate Offices. 

Although It is too early to appraise the acccffl^sllshments of the Office of 
Policy Coordination vhlch has been in existence only a few^^months, experience 
has, in our opinion, already shown that the or^nltatlonal relationship be- 
tween It and the Office of Special Operations should bo closer. Althoi^h the 
problems with which the ti'o Offices are concerned are so Intioately related, 
there Is no arrangement for coordir.ating their operations under common dlrec- 




fNT m//n 



Sven this relationship Is veainned' hy tha fact that ESC 10/2 vhlch created the 
Offlcie of Policj Coordination provides that "foi' pm-poses of eecoritj and- of 
flexibility of operations andtothe maximim degree consistent with efficiency, 
the Officelof Special Projects shall operate independently of other cotaponents 
of Central 1 In tell igonoo Agency." rhiiS,cosplete separation was made mandatory. 

The Office of Policy Coordination, wMchisthe only Office in the Central 
Intelligence Agency created by direct order of the National Security Council, 
is also given a special position in that its charter provides that the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelli^ac© shall be responsible for "insuring, throng desig- 
nated repreeeDtatlveB of the Secretary of State and of the Secretary of Defense, 
that covert operations are planned and. conducted in a manner consistent with 
United States foreign and nilitary policies and with overt activities" and 
that disagrpenonts between the Director and these representatives a}iall be re- 
ferred to the ITatipnal Security Council for decision. Furthemore, the Chief 
of the Offllce of Policy Coordination can be appointed, only upon noiaination by 
the Secrotalry of State and approval by the National Security Council. 


In practice, the Office of Policy Coordination ohjoya a position which 
It direct ties to the Departnent of State and the KatiorAl Military 
Satabllshsent and support fron them not enjoyed by the Office of Special Opera- 
tl:r.9. Co-i-icquently, the two aotlvltles which should be closely Inlegi-ated 
'•-e in fact, operating with different outside guidance and support, with dis- 
cinllar chaitera, and they occupy a different status within ths Central Intel- 



3 situation ia unsound. The close relationship between 
pointed out above, needs to be recognized along with 
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the fact that aecret intelligence requires the same degree of control and sup- 
port fron the State Department and the Military Establish-iant as secret opcrs.- 
recocr.if.nded in Chapters VII and Vllt, we propose therefore that 
actij'ities he closely integrated (along with parts of the Office of 

single Oje-ations Division which would enjoy considerable cu • 
tonony, in eciord&nae with our over-all roocccoendations for chaugao in the 
organization of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


As we have stated ahovo^ t}ie operations of the Office of Policy Coordih'a- 
tlon have been so recently initiated that it is premature to coiaaent upon theta 
In any detail. We believe; however, that the Assletent Director in charge of 
the Office of l?olicy Coordination is proceeding viasly in building slowly in 
this most difficult field. 


CCI(CLUSIO;;C A1(D BECa-C-SN'DATIOirS 

(1 ) The close relatlon.'ihlp between oovsrt intelligence and covert opera- 
tions and the fact that the latter is related to intelligeiu:e affecting the 
national security Justifies the placing of the Office of Policy Coordination 
within the Cerrtral Intelligence Agency. 

(2) The Office of Policy Coordination should he integrated with the other 
covert Office of the Central Intelligence Agency, namely, the Office of Special 
Operations, and with the Contact Branch of the Office of Operations, end these 
three operations should be imder single over-all direction (Operations Divi- 
sion) within the Central Intelligence Agency.* 
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[ CIJAPTER X 

THE DIRECTION OE THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY* 

GH.'ERAL APPR4ISAL - ’ 


Wa hajre raaerved for tMa final chapter cn the Central Intelligence Agency 
the digcusslon of the poet of Diroctor- An appraisal of Uia quallfloations 
and achleveiasnts of the directing, personnel is only possible in light of an 
examination of the entire organization. Within the scope of hie mandate iinder 
the national Socurity Act, it is the Director vho must guide the organization 

4 

to the attiiinment of its objectives, establish its operating policies and win 
the confidence of other branches of the Goremaent. 

This :.3 not an easy task. Tlie Central Intelllgenc© Agency has a diversi- 
fied and difficult mission to perform. Its success depends, to a large extent, 
on the support It receives from other agencies which may be Ignorant of its 
problwrn p.rrX wuypjclous of Ua prwfogatlvoa- It has peculiar adainiotratlTo, 
jersannel and security problems and has to handle ccaapllcated operating situa- 
tions. Koioover, the pressure to build rapidly has been strong and there has 
f.-n little in which to d^xennotrato aubstmtial aoC'O.ttpllchnsnts. 

We ballovo that these difficulties cannot aiono explain the principal de- 
....e'es which wo htve discusf’ed in pi-ovious chapters. ' The directing staff 
. - .3 C.iili'fil Illtollig^-nce -Igoncy has not dwvnnstratod an adc 5 ,ur.te undor- 
•'tr.nilnj ofj the r.a:\dato of the organization or the ability to discharge that 
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the CO rrelatloo oS natlonsX Intelligence has not heeti carried out in such 
a manner ahtoproTlde the policy-ttgliers vith coordinated national intelligence 
estir-ates. Bcr^ activities are being carried out by the Central 3htollig-jf,c?. 
Agency vfhi :h largely duplicate the vorh or other departments and agencies^ p.ni* 
there has been no ade^ujite attempt to coordinate' or oentraliie others. Gen- 
erally epct'kicg, satisractory warhing relations have not been established vltii 
other depar^-nts ard. agenciea. Within the Central Intelligence Agency in- 
adequ''.ts guidance as to the Intelligence req.uiroznents OT the Govemnent 
)Li tho Director. These deficiencies exist in spite of a broad st 
reasonable appropriations and support from tho National .Secur 


recvlvcl f] 
utoi-y p.aiid» 
Council. . 


is 


Administrative policies vithin the Agei 
! 

Tho internal organization does not reflect sj 


orgejiisation tends to bliir end In^^ede the perfornanc 3 _ 
osoantial intelllgenco functions under the Act. Tha 


cy contribute to this situation, 
appreciation of the Agency’s sev- 
eral disti^tivo yet Inter-related laisslons under tho National Securfty ActI 
In fast, the acher.a i 
of tho orgsnlzatlon'i 
Directorate has given positions of pre-eminence to officials vho are prinarlly 
aaministra-^rs yet exert policy control over the Intelligence Offices -without 
belrg qualified to do so. There ie little close . consiiltation on intelligence 
and policy jaattera between the various stratified levels. Although the heads 
(Veral Offices are allowed considerable latitude in conducting their 
■ joporatlons, -they do not sharo substantially in -tho dotarmlnotion of 
'-all policy. 


THE QUSSTIpH 0? CI7IL3AH DIEECTIDH 

I also CCTSldered the question ^Aether the Director ought to be i 
civilian- I While we recognize -that the statute provides that he may be either 
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clvil'en military vo iare reached the conclusion that he -be a cirll- 
ian. We do not mean to exclude the possibility that a Serrice nay bo se- 
lected for the posl^ but if this is done he should resign frcm active military 
duty and t^reaftar work as a civilian. la such a case appropriate provision 
should be made so that he does not lose his retiremiuit benefits. 

We ha|ra reached the conclusion that the Director should be civilian be- 
cause we are convinced, that continuity of tenure is essential con^ilete in- 
dependence iof sorvlce tiaa desirable for oarrying out tho duties of the Direc- 
tor. The post cannot properly be filled as a mere tour of duty between mili- 
tary asslgrcaonts. liaiess there is such continuity of service and complete in- 
dependence bf action^ the Director will not be able to build up the esprit de 
corps, the ^scbnlcal efficiency, the loyalty of home staff and field workers, 
which are essential to the success of the enterprise. Ve agree with the intent 
of tho proTlsIoa of tho National Seciirity Act that the Director "shall be aub- 
j„-ct to no a-pi-i'Viflion; control, restriction, or prohibition (allitiuy or oth- 
wivlco)" by jtho Service departmonta, but do not feel that this provision ce r t 
alone of'setj the disadvantagas to which vo have pointed. ■ ■ 


It Js iC'jvltf'.ble thjat thrjro should be rotation In the Service intalllgenee 
ai- ncJoB, though in recant years that roluticm. has boon far too rapid in the 
' f-n.'CS. I^ovuvor, In the C-nti*al Litelllgonoe Agc:ocy there should bo ota- 
-it.Lly ft.-'! cbjitluulty of lu-vds'ry’iip. 

-c ..nally,|ve roccrmcnd a civilian Director bscnuao wo believe that in vorl:- 
■. ojt a V-Ol baic'.ccd top cr/'nlttee Ct.be reconstituted Intalllgeiico 

-y Cc for eppiodi-iug and coord-hnating Govemasat intelligence, 

properly strong, ropresentatlm of 'the niUtary Intelllgonca 
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Serrices cca such a bodj should bs balaixced vlth an eiually strong ciTllian 
repnj9»ntnt!o|i. 


We h.o-j jscnni.’-rrs-l tho aij.V'-.rot thnt tl;y Director of Ceatoal ^telUgonco, 
because of thp bl^ sccarltr re9UlreB*aito of the poet, ^ould be a mn porsts- 
n'nV'y d^rot-'p- to Gc c-,.r»-lcf?, «c=j»rabls to tbs aieolplines of the Serv- 
Ic.-iH t.-l fiw. of pcllcJc^.^ erMtlcns or eatss^erosite.,, V© beliere that th-j 
q,uallficattoah of the Director of Central Inttlligeace, vhether bis past cx- 
pferler.ne bus [bce-ri In cl'vllisn life or in ffiilltarj or o^er GoTemacat se^lce, 
sloulA bv C41 |co hls,\ale.i>l that tharo voiild borornre doubt. ao to. the lojraltp 
rosponslJlllfcy of the Director than of the Secretary of State or the Seo- 
retarj' of P«y*;ar> la appolattng the Director of Central Intelllgencs irlth the 
rei.pcnslbll Jtioc ht; mitt cp.rry ..today, vo lajst select a man to vhota. vo voulfl. 
vlllingly entruct any poolfcloc o? responsibility whatsosTer In our GoTernnam:. 

co;:ci-ii3ior..^ |:,d h'::co:o-:yTDATioj|-s 

(1) The directing staff of the Central .InteHlgenco Agency has not de:a- 
onstratfld 'anj adoijuate understaoding of the jaandate of the organization or the 

ability to 'dkschHrge that icandate effectlToly. 

-.’f 

(2) AdalnlstratlTo or^mlzatlon and policies tend to ir®eda the carrying 
out of the esaontlal Intolligonca J^unctlona of the Central Xntell^igence Agency 


under the Act. 

(3) Cdntinulty of eervice ia eeaentlal for the successful carrying out 
of the dutiio of Director of Central intelligence. 


(4) As the best hope for continuity of sorrice and the greatest assiir- 
ance of Indipeiidence of action a oiTlllen should be Director of Central 2h- 
telUgencs.f If a Sorrice nan is selected for the post ho should resign frcm 
active military duty. 
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